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ADVERTISING AND MEDIA RESEARCH 


The Effects of Brand Extensions on Market Share and Advertising 
Efficiency, DANIEL C. SMITH and C. WHAN PARK, August 
1992, 296-313. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 


Getting an Angle in Advertising: The Effect of Camera Angle on Product 
Evaluations, JOAN MEYERS-LEVY and LAURA A. PERAC- 
CHIO, November 1992, 454-461. 

Two studies explored how and why the camera angle used to 
photograph products in ads may affect viewers’ product evalua- 
tions. The findings suggest that such camera angle effects are likely 
to emerge when viewers’ motivation to process ad information is 
either low or moderate rather than high. When processing moti- 
vation was low, evaluations were most favorable when the viewer 
seemed to be looking up at the product, least favorable when he or 
she looked down at the product, and moderate when the product 
was at eye level. However, when processing motivation was mod- 
erate, eye-level shots produced the most favorable evaluations. The 
authors suggest that the use of different processing heuristics may 
be responsible for these camera angle effects. 


Predicting When Two-Sided Ads Will Be More Effective Than One- 
Sided Ads: The Role of Correlational and Correspondent Infer- 
ences, CORNELIA PECHMANN, November 1992, 441-453. 


Two-sided ads often are more credible than one-sided ads be- 
cause they admit that the advertised brands have shortcomings. 
Findings about the effectiveness of such ads have been inconclu- 
sive, however, perhaps because a critical moderator has been ig- 
nored. The author found that a two-sided ad was more effective 
than one-sided ads only when negatively correlated (vs. uncorre- 
lated) attributes were featured. The brand’s unfavorable positioning 
on the negatively correlated secondary attribute per se (i.e., “cor- 
relational inferences”), as well as the advertiser’s honesty (i.e., 
“correspondent inferences”), jointly enhanced judgments of the brand 
on the primary attribute and thus overall brand evaluations. 


ATTITUDE THEORY RESEARCH 


The Effect of Influence Type and Performance Outcomes on Attitude 


Toward The Influencer, LISA K. SCHEER and LOUIS W. STERN, 
February 1992, 128-142. 

The authors demonstrate that a target’s attitude toward an in- 
fluencer is affected by both (1) the influence type used by the in- 
fluencer to achieve the target’s compliance and (2) the performance 
outcomes that result from the behavior adopted by the target in 
compliance with that influence. Before performance outcomes are 
known, the target’s satisfaction and trust are strongly affected by 
the type of influence exercised; more dominating influence types 
result in less positive attitude. When outcomes of compliance be- 
come evident, however, favorable outcomes appear to ameliorate 
negative attitudes, whereas unfavorable outcomes seem to under- 
mine positive attitudes. These findings indicate the significance of 
performance outcomes for understanding the ramifications of suc- 
cessful influence. 


BRAND CHOICE 


Brand Choice, Purchase Incidence, and Segmentation: An Integrated 


Approach, RANDOLPH E. BUCKLIN and SUNIL GUPTA, May 
1992, 201-215. 
See “Segmentation Research” 


Choice in Context: Tradeoff Contrast and Extremeness Aversion, 


ITAMAR SIMONSON and AMOS TVERSKY, August 1992, 281- 
295. 

Consumer choice is often influenced by the context, defined by 
the set of alternatives under consideration. Two hypotheses about 
the effect of context on choice are proposed. The first hypothesis, 
tradeoff contrast, states that the tendency to prefer an alternative is 
enhanced or hindered depending on whether the tradeoffs within 
the set under consideration are favorable or unfavorable to that op- 
tion. The second hypothesis, extremeness aversion, states that the 
attractiveness of an option is enhanced if it is an intermediate option 
in the choice set and is diminished if it is an extreme option. These 
hypotheses can explain previous findings (e.g., attraction and com- 
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1992, 201-215. 
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295. 

Consumer choice is often influenced by the context, defined by 
the set of alternatives under consideration. Two hypotheses about 
the effect of context on choice are proposed. The first hypothesis, 
tradeoff contrast, states that the tendency to prefer an alternative is 
enhanced or hindered depending on whether the tradeoffs within 
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promise effects) and predict some new effects, demonstrated in a 
series of studies with consumer products as choice alternatives. 
Theoretical and practical implications of the findings are discussed. 


The Effect of the Focus of Comparison on Consumer Preferences, 
RAVI DHAR and ITAMAR SIMONSON, November 1992, 430- 
440. 

See “Buyer Behavior” 


The Effects of Sequential Introduction of Brand Extensions, KEVIN 
LANE KELLER and DAVID A. AAKER, February 1992, 35-50. 

A laboratory experiment examines factors affecting evaluations 
of proposed extensions from a core brand that has or has not already 
been extended into other product categories. Specifically, the per- 
ceived quality of the core brand and the number, success, and sim- 
ilarity of intervening brand extensions, by influencing perceptions 
of company credibility and product fit, are hypothesized to affect 
evaluations of proposed new extensions, as well as evaluations of 
the core brand itself.. The findings indicate that evaluations of a 
proposed extension when there were intervening extensions differed 
from evaluations when there were no intervening extensions only 
when there was a significant disparity between the perceived quality 
of the intervening extension (as judged by its success or failure) 
and the perceived quality of the core brand. A successful interven- 
ing extension increased evaluations of a proposed extension only 
for an average quality core brand; an unsuccessful intervening ex- 
tension decreased evaluations of a proposed extension only for a 
high quality core brand. Though a successful intervening extension 
also increased evaluations of an average quality core brand, an un- 
successful intervening extension did not decrease core brand eval- 
uations regardless of the quality level of the core brand. The relative 
similarity of intervening extensions had little differential impact, 
but multiple intervening extensions had some different effects than 
a single intervening extension. 


Market Share Response When Consumers Seek Variety, FRED M. 
FEINBERG, BARBARA E. KAHN, and LEIGH McALISTER, May 
1992, 227-237. 

Using a model of consumer variety-seeking, the authors study 
the long-term market share implications of changes in variety-seek- 
ing intensity, brand preferences, and pairwise similarities between 
brands. Those analytically derived guidelines are examined in three- 
brand and five-brand markets through simulation. The least pre- 
ferred brand is found generally to gain market share as variety- 
seeking intensities whereas the most preferred brand tends to lose 
share. If two brands are perceived as having become more similar 
without a change in overall preferences, the repositioned brands are 
likely to lose market share while uninvolved brands gain share. If 
two brands are perceived as having become more similar in a way 
that increases overall preference for those repositioned brands, they 
should gain market share while uninvolved brands lose it. A be- 
havioral experiment provides preliminary empirical support for some 
of the findings. 


Order-of-Entry Effects on Consumer Memory and Judgment: An In- 
formation Integration Perspective, FRANK R. KARDES and GUR- 
UMURTHY KALYANARAM, August 1992, 343-357. 

Several studies have shown that pioneering brands are preferred 
to later entrants. The “pioneering advantage” is remarkably robust 
and has been observed across a wide variety of products and con- 
texts. Two longitudinal experiments were conducted to investigate 
judgmental mechanisms that contribute to this advantage. In ex- 
periment 1, the amount of information presented was held constant 
across brands. Nevertheless, subjects learned more about the pi- 
oneer than about later entrants and consequently judgments of the 
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pioneer were more extreme and were held with greater confidence. 
Furthermore, the pioneering advantage increased over time, espe- 
cially when subjects were exposed repeatedly to the features of the 
pioneer. Experiment 2 demonstrated that order-of-entry effects on 
consumer memory and judgment are eliminated when information 
about a set of brands is presented simultaneously as opposed to 
sequentially. Furthermore, the results revealed that sequential in- 
formation processing benefits the pioneer even when product in- 
formation is processed incidentally. Implications of the results for 
understanding and managing order-of-entry effects are discussed. 


Promotion Has a Negative Effect on Brand Evaluations—Or Does It? 


Additional Disconfirming Evidence, SCOTT DAVIS, J. JEFFREY 
INMAN, and LEIGH McALISTER, February 1992, 143-148. 

Early research on the effect of promotion suggested that a brand 
using that element of the marketing mix would be evaluated lower 
and therefore have a reduced repurchase probability. Though that 
hypothesis refers to a change in brand evaluation at the individual 
level, tests of it typically have been performed with repurchase 
probabilities at the aggregate level. Recent work by Neslin and 
Shoemaker shows that it is possible to observe a decrease in ag- 
gregate repurchase probability due to promotion even if individual- 
level repurchase probabilities are unchanged. Though their evi- 
dence does not directly test the hypothesis of a negative effect for 
promotion, it does provide an alternative explanation for observed 
results. The authors expand their work by directly testing the hy- 
pothesis of a negative effect for promotion and by performing that 
test on the underlying construct, brand evaluation. After initial mea- 
surement of shoppers’ evaluations, brands in test categories were 
promoted for three months. At the end of the promotion manipu- 
lation period, brand evaluations were remeasured. The hypothesis 
that overall evaluation of promoted brands would decrease is re- 
jected. 


Transitions in Preference Over Time: The Effects of Memory on Mes- 


sage Persuasiveness, JOSEPH W. ALBA, HOWARD MARMOR- 
STEIN, and AMITAVA CHATTOPADHYAY, November 1992, 
406-416. 

In a mixed-choice situation, consumers must choose between 
brands that are directly observable and brands encountered previ- 
ously. Prior research suggests a conservative bias to choose an ob- 
servable brand if it is acceptable and if memory for the previously 
encountered brands is poor. The authors demonstrate in three ex- 
periments that this bias may be highly sensitive to stimulus factors. 
They replicate the bias when all brands have similar attribute struc- 
tures. However, when the brands are less comparable, aspects of 
the previously encountered brands or their descriptions may interact 
with memory to eliminate or reverse the effect. Thus, over time, 
preference for a memory brand in relation to an observable brand 
may increase or decrease significantly, and may do so irrespective 
of the memory brand’s true relative merits. Implications of these 
results for current models of persuasion are discussed. 


BUYER BEHAVIOR 
Age Differences in Children’s Choice Behavior: The Impact of Avail- 
able Alternatives, DEBORAH ROEDDER JOHN and RAMNATH 
LAKSHMI-RATAN, May 1992, 216-226. 

The authors examine how children of different ages respond to 
the addition of new alternatives into an existing choice set. Children 
4 to 12 years of age made choices from an initial and an expanded 
set of products using a modified constant sum allocation procedure. 
The findings indicate that younger children respond differently than 
older children to the expansion of choice sets and that this pattern 
is related, in part, to age differences in children’s ability to incor- 
porate similarity judgments into the choice process. 
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Choice in Context: Tradeoff Contrast and Extremeness Aversion, 
ITAMAR SIMONSON and AMOS TVERSKY, August 1992, 281-— 
295. 

See “Brand Choice” 


Consumer Price and Promotion Expectations: An Experimental Study, 
MANOHAR U. KALWANI and CHI KIN YIM, February 1992, 
90-100. 

See “Pricing Research” 


The Effect of the Focus of Comparison on Consumer Preferences, 
RAVI DHAR and ITAMAR SIMONSON, November 1992, 430- 
440. 

The authors propose that the attractiveness and choice probability 
of an alternative can be enhanced by making it the focus of a com- 
parison (the focal option) with a competing alternative. This prop- 
Osition is supported in choice problems involving alternatives about 
which consumers have information in memory (e.g., frozen yogurt 
and fruit salad). The focal option was manipulated by asking re- 
spondents how much more or less attractive one of the two (e.g., 
fruit salad) was. When descriptions of alternatives’ features were 
provided rather than retrieved from memory, a manipulation of the 
focal option had a weaker and less consistent effect on preferences. 
Think-aloud protocols were used to gain insights into the effect of 
changing the focal option on decision processes. The implications 
of the results for marketers’ communications strategies are dis- 
cussed. 


Evaluating the Multiple Effects of Retail Promotions on Brand Loyal 
and Brand Switching Segments, RAJIV GROVER and V. SRI- 
NIVASAN, February 1992, 76-89. 

The authors determine the multiple effects of retail promotions 
on brand loyal and brand switching segments of consumers. Seg- 
ments are determined by an iterative Bayesian procedure. The vari- 
ations in within-segment brand shares within a store are related to 
promotional variables by a logit model estimated by nonlinear least 
squares. Store share is modeled as a function of store attractiveness, 
a summary measure of the store’s promotional activity on the mul- 
tiple brands. Finally, category volume is related to overall product 
category attractiveness in a model that includes both current and 
lagged effects. The research approach is applied to the IRI ground 
coffee data. Results include: (1) the market can be characterized by 
brand loyal segments, each of which buys mostly their favorite brand, 
and switching segments, each of which switches mainly among dif- 
ferent brands of the same type (e.g., drip, percolator), (2) pro- 
motional variables have significant effects on within-segment mar- 
ket shares, the effects being different across segments, (3) store 
share is related significantly to promotional attractiveness of a store, 
(4) the overall promotional attractiveness of the product category 
has significant current and lagged effects on category volume, and 
(5) the lagged effects resulting from consumer purchase accelera- 
tion and stockup last longer for brand loyal segments than for 
switching segments. 


Getting an Angle in Advertising: The Effect of Camera Angle on Product 
Evaluations, JOAN MEYERS-LEVY and LAURA A. PERAC- 
CHIO, November 1992, 454-461. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


Market Share Response When Consumers Seek Variety, FRED M. 
FEINBERG, BARBARA E. KAHN, and LEIGH McALISTER, May 
1992, 227-237. 

See “Brand Choice” 


Predicting When Two-Sided Ads Will Be More Effective Than One- 
Sided Ads: The Rcle of Correlational and Correspondent Infer- 
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ences, CORNELIA PECHMANN, November 1992, 441-453. 
See “Advertising and Media Research” 


Promotion Has a Negative Effect on Brand Evaluations—Or Does It? 


Additional Disconfirming Evidence, SCOTT DAVIS, J. JEFFREY 
INMAN, and LEIGH McALISTER, February 1992, 143-148. 
See “Brand Choice” 


Transitions in Preference Over Time. The Effects of Memory on Mes- 


sage Persuasiveness, JOSEPH W. ALBA, HOWARD MARMOR- 
STEIN, and AMITAVA CHATTOPADHYAY, November 1992, 
406-416. 

See “Brand Choice” 


CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Assessing Reseller Performance From the Perspective of the Supplier, 


NIRMALYA KUMAR, LOUIS W. STERN, and RAVI S. ACH- 
ROL, May 1992, 238-253. 

The objective of the authors’ study was to develop a reliable and 
valid scale to assess reseller performance from the perspective of 
the supplier. To specify the domain of reseller performance, four 
different conceptualizations of organizational effectiveness were ex- 
plored, leading to the identification of eight facets of reseller per- 
formance. Using data collected on the resellers of two different sup- 
pliers, the authors investigated the reliability and validity of three 
different types of scales—facet, composite, and global. Results in- 
dicate that two composite scales, a 5-item global scale, and seven 
3-item facet scales have acceptable levels of reliability, construct 
validity, and generalizability. 


Influence Strategies in Marketing Channels: Measures and Use in Dif- 


ferent Relationship Structures, BRETT BOYLE, F. ROBERT 
DWYER, ROBERT A. ROBICHEAUX, and JAMES T. SIMP- 
SON, November 1992, 462-473. 

The authors develop new measures of influence strategies in mar- 
keting channels (i.e., the means by which a firm’s personnel com- 
municate with its partners to affect their behavior) in order to ex- 
amine associations with the strength of buyer-seller relationships 
(relationalism) and alternative governance structures (market, ad- 
ministered, franchise, and corporate). Study | was a field test of 
the new multi-item measure of influence strategies in a contractual 
channel system. The results confirm the predicted negative asso- 
ciation between relationalism and the following influence strategies: 
threats, legalistic pleas, and requests. Study 2 replicated tests of the 
psychometric quality of the scales in all four forms of governance. 
The results show that (1) the frequency of recommendations, prom- 
ises, and information exchange is associated positively with a global 
measure of relationalism and (2) the frequency of almost all sup- 
plier communications differs across the four governance structures. 


The Use of Pledges to Build and Sustain Commitment in Distribution 


Channels, ERIN ANDERSON and BARTON WEITZ, February 
1992, 18-34. 

Commitment in channel relationships is modeled as a function of 
(1) each party’s perception of the other party’s commitment, (2) 
self-reported and perceived pledges (idiosyncratic investments and 
contractual terms) made by each party, and (3) other factors such 
as communication level, reputation, and relationship history. A dyadic 
model represented by a simultaneous equation system is estimated 
with data from 378 pairs of manufacturers and industrial distribu- 
tors. The results indicate that one type of pledge, idiosyncratic in- 
vestments, has a strong effect on the commitment of both parties 
to the relationship. In addition, each party’s commitment is affected 
by the perceived commitment of the other party. Finally, idiosyn- 
cratic investments signal commitment, affecting each party’s per- 
ceptions of the other party’s commitment. 
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DECISION RESEARCH 


Impact of Resource Allocation Rules on Marketing Investment-Level 
Decisions and Profitability, MURALI K. MANTRALA, PRAB- 
HAKANT SINHA, and ANDRIS A. ZOLTNERS, May 1992, 162-— 
175. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 


The Overconfidence Effect in Marketing Management Predictions, 
JAYASHREE MAHAJAN, August 1992, 329-342. 

Estimating the likelihood of future events is a critical aspect of 
making a variety of marketing management decisions. Prior re- 
search has shown very robust patterns in the probability assessments 
of individuals, the predominant finding being that individuals are 
overconfident. The author theoretically investigates why overcon- 
fidence occurs by drawing on prior work on how cognitions are 
used in decisions. Specifically, the effects of evaluative feedback, 
counterfactual reasoning, and expertise are explored in two exper- 
iments in the context of making strategic marketing predictions. 
The findings provide some novel insights on overconfidence and 
accuracy of predictions. They suggest that (1) “humbling” feedback 
increases accuracy and lowers overconfidence, (2) overconfidence 
from being “blind sided” can be reduced by counterfactual reason- 
ing, and (3) “richness” of experts’ mental representations results in 
higher overconfidence. The author concludes with a discussion of 
these findings and managerial implications. 


DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS 


Price Elasticity Dynamics Over the Adoption Life Cycle, PHILIP M. 
PARKER, August 1992, 358-367. 
See “Pricing Research” 


A Split Hazard Model for Analyzing the Diffusion of Innovations, 
RAJIV K. SINHA and MURALI CHANDRASHEKARAN, Feb- 
ruary 1992, 116-127. 

The authors propose and calibrate a “split hazard” model that 
allows simultaneous modeling of observed heterogeneity with re- 
spect to both probability and timing of eventual adoption. Model 
validation with data for the diffusion of automatic teller machines 
(ATM) across 3689 banks demonstrates the robustness of the model 
framework to conceptual and distributional assumptions. 


ECONOMETRIC MODELS 


Elimination by Dimensions, DENNIS H. GENSCH and SANJOY 
GHOSE, November 1992, 417-429. 

The well-known PRETREE model, though rich in behavioral 
structural theory, is virtually unused by marketing practitioners. Four 
problem areas relating to the application of PRETREE are identi- 
fied. The authors then develop the “elimination-by-dimensions” 
(EBD) model to address these problems. A key feature of the EBD 
model is the recognition that most real-life marketing attributes are 
continuous dimensions, not aspects. The EBD model provides di- 
agnostic information by labeling the specific dimensions consumers 
use to eliminate alternatives hierarchically. A procedure for naming 
the key dimensions directly from the data is suggested. Empirical 
information from both an industrial buying dataset and a consumer 
product dataset is used to compare the predicted market share es- 
timates of the EBD model with predictions based on Tversky and 
Sattath’s suggested conditional probability approach and the mul- 
tinomial logit model. The EBD model gives substantially better 
market share predictions on both datasets than the conditional prob- 
ability approach. Finally, using only dimensions identified by the 
disaggregate EBD model, the authors show individual-level pre- 
dictions to be significantly above the chance level. 
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An Empirical Comparison of Ratings-Based and Choice-Based Con- 
joint Models, TERRY ELROD, JORDAN J. LOUVIERE, and 
KRISHNAKUMAR S. DAVEY, August 1992, 368-377. 

The authors compare two approaches to conjoint analysis in terms 
of their ability to predict shares in a holdout choice task. The tra- 
ditional approach is represented by three models fit to individual- 
level ratings of full profiles, whereas the other approach is repre- 
sented by four multinomial logit models fit to choice shares for sets 
of full profiles. Both approaches predict holdout shares well, with 
neither the ratings-based nor the choice-based approach dominant, 
though some models predict better than others. Particularly prom- 
ising is a new aggregate model that captures departures from in- 
dependence of irrelevant alternatives (IIA). 


An Integrative Look at the Use of Additive and Multiplicative Co- 
variance Structure Models in the Analysis of MTMM Data, AJITH 
KUMAR and WILLIAM R. DILLON, February 1992, 51-64. 

First-order confirmatory factor analytic models have had wide- 
spread use in the analysis of multitrait-multimethod (MTMM) data. 
In contrast to the usual first-order confirmatory factor analytic model 
for the analysis of MTMM data, other covariance structure models 
have recently been proposed and advocated. Two such models are 
Wothke’s covariance component analysis model and Browne’s di- 
rect product model. The authors provide a conceptual and analytic 
discussion of those alternative procedures and compare them with 
the conventional first-order confirmatory factor analytic model. They 
consider the relationship between method factors and trait factors 
assumed under each model specification. General remarks about the 
nature of method factors and the likely reasons for lack of fit and 
ill-defined solutions frequently encountered with use of first-order 
factor models are presented. The authors also attempt to integrate 
the various approaches to modeling MTMM data and in so doing 
provide some perspective on selection of a particular covariance 
structure model for use in applied research. 


Modeling Dyadic Interactions and Networks in Marketing, DAWN 
IACOBUCCI and NIGEL HOPKINS, February 1992, 5-17. 
See “Organizational Relationships” 


A Split Hazard Model for Analyzing the Diffusion of Innovations, 
RAJIV K. SINHA and MURALI CHANDRASHEKARAN, Feb- 
ruary 1992, 116-127. 

See “Diffusion of Innovations” 


EDITORIALS 
Editorial, BARTON A. WEITZ, February 1992, 1-4. 


Editorial: AMA Journal Publication Policy on Disclosure of Research 
Methodology, BARTON A. WEITZ, May 1992, 161 


FORECASTING 


Using Segmentation to Improve Sales Forecasts Based on Purchase 
Intent: Which “Intenders” Actually Buy?, VICKI G. MORWITZ 
and DAVID SCHMITTLEIN, November 1992, 391-405. 

See “Segmentation Research” 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


A Communications Response Model for a Mature Industrial Product: 
Application and Implications, SRINATH GOPALAKRISHNA and 
RABIKAR CHATTERJEE, May 1992, 189-200. 

The rising cost of an industrial sales call underscores the need 
for integration of personal selling with other modes of industrial 
communication, notably advertising, within the overall context of 
efficient resource deployment. The authors propose an approach to 
assess the joint impact of advertising and personal selling effort on 
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sales of a mature industrial product and thereby to plan the overall 
communications budget and its split between advertising and per- 
sonal selling. Through an empirical application, they demonstrate 
the estimation of a communications response model and its use as 
an input to the planning process. In the illustration, the model’s 
recommendation calls for an increase in the total communications 
budget over the current level, as well as some reallocation among 
its elements, based on a multiperiod profit-maximizing objective. 
Finally, to obtain a more general understanding of communications 
budgeting under different market situations, the authors employ the 
model to investigate analytically the impact of key market factors 
on the optimal level and allocation of communications effort. 


MARKET RESEARCH UTILIZATION 


Relationships Between Providers and Users of Market Research: The 
Dynamics of Trust Within and Between Organizations, CHRIS- 
TINE MOORMAN, GERALD ZALTMAN, and ROHIT DESH- 
PANDE, August 1992, 314-328. 

The authors investigate the role of trust between knowledge users 
and knowledge providers. The kind of knowledge of special con- 
cern is formal market research. Users include marketing and non- 
marketing managers; providers include marketing researchers within 
a user’s own firm and those external to the firm. A theory of the 
relationships centering on personal trust is developed to examine 
(1) how users’ trust in researchers influences various relationship 
processes and the use of market research and (2) how the relation- 
ships vary when examined across different types of individual and 
organizational contexts. The relationships were tested in a sample 
of 779 users and providers cf market research information. Results 
indicate that trust and perceived quality of interaction contribute 
most significantly to research utilization, with trust having indirect 
effects through other relationship processes, as opposed to impor- 
tant direct effects on research utilization. Deeper levels of ex- 
change, including researcher involvement in the research process 
and user commitment to the research relationship, have unexpected 
negative effects on research use. Finally, the relationships in the 
model are strengthened when the researcher and user share a mar- 
keting orientation, do not share a research orientation, and are 
members of the same organization. 


MEASUREMENT 


Improving Rating Scale Measures by Detecting and Correcting Bias 
Components in Some Response Styles, ERIC A. GREENLEAF, 
May 1992, 176-188. 

The author examines whether the response styles of yeasaying 
and standard deviation in rating scale responses convey information 
on respondents’ attitudes or create bias that distorts attitude infor- 
mation and marketing research. A method is proposed to identify 
attitude information components and bias components in response 
styles, using prediction errors in attitude-behavior models. Analysis 
of data from a large-scale consumer survey supports the presence 
of both attitude information and bias components in standard de- 
viation, and an attitude information but not a bias component in 
yeasaying. This finding suggests that correcting rating scale data 
by removing the bias but not the attitude information in standard 
deviation can increase the accuracy of survey research. Examples 
are given of how bias in standard deviation, and the scoring cor- 
rection, affect segmentation research. 


Influence Strategies in Marketing Channels: Measures and Use in Dif- 
ferent Relationship Structures, BRETT BOYLE, F. ROBERT 
DWYER, ROBERT A. ROBICHEAUX, and JAMES T. SIMP- 
SON, November 111992, 462-473. 

See “Channels of Distribution” 
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Richness Curves for Evaluating Market Segmentation, THOMAS P. 


NOVAK, JAN de LEEUW, and BRUCE MacEVOY, May 1992, 
254-267. 
See “Segmentation Research” 


ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Modeling Dyadic Interactions and Networks in Marketing, DAWN 


IACOBUCCI and NIGEL HOPKINS, February 1992, 5-17. 

Many substantive areas in marketing share a basic concern with 
relationships. Social network and dyadic interaction methods are 
techniques that can enrich a researcher’s understanding of the struc- 
ture of relationships, whether a few actors or many are involved 
and whether the relationships are at the consumer or business level. 
Network models are discussed in a variety of substantive areas, in- 
cluding coalition formation in buying centers, identification of opinion 
leaders in word-of-mouth networks, power and cooperation in chan- 
nel dyads, conflict resolution in family purchasing, and the man- 
agement of expectations in service encounters. In addition, impor- 
tant modeling advances are described, including techniques that enable 
researchers to make comparisons between networks and adaptations 
of reciprocity parameters to allow for identification of stochastic 
cliques. 


Relationships Between Providers and Users of Market Research: The 


Dynamics of Trust Within and Between Organizations, CHRIS- 
TINE MOORMAN, GERALD ZALTMAN, and ROHIT DESH- 
PANDE, August 1992, 314-328. 

See “Market Research Utilization” 


The Use of Pledges to Build and Sustain Commitment in Distribution 


Channels, ERIN ANDERSON and BARTON WEITZ, February 
1992, 18—34. 
See “Channels of Distribution” 


Vertical Trade Relationships: The Role of Dependence and Symmetry 


in Attaining Organizational Goals, LAURANNE BUCHANAN, 
February 1992, 65-75. 

The perspective that dependence on vertical trade partners should 
be avoided has been countered recently by the view that there are 
advantages to strong ties between firms. The author offers a frame- 
work from which trade partners can assess the potential costs and 
benefits of trade: relationships and empirically investigates the im- 
pact of trade relationships on the firm’s ability to realize perfor- 
mance goals. 


PRICING RESEARCH 


Consumer Price and Promotion Expectations: An Experimental Study, 


MANOHAR U. KALWANI and CHI KIN YIM, February 1992, 
90-100. 

The authors report resuits from a controlled experiment designed 
to investigate the impact of a brand’s price promotion frequency 
and the depth of promotional price discounts on the price consumers 
expect to pay for that brand. A key feature of the work is that 
expected prices elicited directly from respondents in the experiment 
are used in the analysis, as opposed to the latent or surrogate mea- 
sures of expected prices used in previous studies. As hypothesized, 
both the promotion frequency and the depth of price discounts are 
found to have a significant impact on price expectations. Evidence 
also supports a region of relative price insensitivity around the ex- 
pected price, such that only price changes outside that region have 
a significant impact on consumer brand choice. Further, the authors 
find that consumer expectations of both price and promotional ac- 
tivities should be considered in explaining consumer brand choice 
behavior. Specifically, the presence of a promotional deal when one 
is not expected or the absence of a promotional deal when one is 
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expected may have a significant impact on consumer brand choice. 
Finally, as in the case of price expectations, consumer response to 
promotion expectations is found to be asymmetric in that losses 
loom larger than gains. 


Price Elasticity Dynamics Over the Adoption Life Cycle, PHILIP M. 
PARKER, August 1992, 358-367. 

Little empirical research has been conducted to test the dynamic 
behavior of elasticities over the product life cycle. Competing spec- 
ifications of price elasticity dynamics are examined to test the pre- 
vailing hypothesis that elasticities increase over the adoption life 
cycle or diffusion process. Though not supporting the hypothesis, 
the empirical results suggest that certain factors, including the de- 
gree to which a product is a necessity and faces competitive sub- 
stitutes, affect elasticity dynamics. 


REGRESSION AND OTHER STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 


Elimination by Dimensions, DENNIS H. GENSCH and SANJOY 
GHOSE, November 1992, 417-429. 
See “Econometric Models” 


An Empirical Comparison of Ratings-Based and Choice-Based Con- 
joint Models, TERRY ELROD, JORDAN J. LOUVIERE, and 
KRISHNAKUMAR S. DAVEY, August 1992, 368-377. 

See “Econometric Models” 


An Integrative Look at the Use of Additive and Multiplicative Co- 
variance Structure Models in the Analysis of MTMM Data, AJITH 
KUMAR and WILLIAM R. DILLON, February 1992, 51-64. 

See “Econometric Models” 


SALESFORCE RESEARCH 


Converting From Independent to Employee Salesforces: The Role of 
Perceived Switching Costs, ALLEN M. WEISS and ERIN AN- 
DERSON, February 1992, 101-115. 

A study was conducted to understand when and why manufac- 
turers might convert from an independent salesforce to a direct 
salesforce. On the basis of hypotheses developed from channel dis- 
tribution theory and ecological theory of organizational change, the 
authors estimate a model of a firm’s intention to “go direct” with 
survey data from 243 manufacturers currently using manufacturers’ 
representatives. Results indicate considerable inertia in the manu- 
facturer/agent relationship and suggest some reasons for the sta- 
bility of those arrangements. 


SCALING METHODS 


Assessing Reseller Performance From the Perspective of the Supplier, 
NIRMALYA KUMAR, LOUIS W. STERN, and RAVI S. ACH- 
ROL, May 1992, 238-253. 

See “Channels of Distribution” 


Improving Rating Scale Measures by Detecting and Correcting Bias 
Components in Some Response Styles, ERIC A. GREENLEAF, 
May 1992, 176-188. 

See “Measurement” 


SEGMENTATION RESEARCH 
Brand Choice, Purchase Incidence, and Segmentation: An Integrated 
Approach, RANDOLPH E. BUCKLIN and SUNIL GUPTA, May 
1992, 201-215. 

The authors develop an approach to market segmentation based 
on consumer response to marketing variables in both brand choice 
and category purchase incidence. The approach reveals segmenta- 
tion as well as the nature of choice and incidence response for each 
segment. Brand choice and purchase incidence decisions are mod- 
eled at the segment level with the disaggregate multinomial logit 
and nested logit models; segment sizes are estimated simultaneously 
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with the choice and incidence probabilities. Households are as- 
signed to segments by using their posterior probabilities of segment 
membership based on their purchase histories. The procedure thereby 
permits an analysis of the demographic, purchase behavior, and brand 
preference characteristics of each response segment. The authors 
illustrate their approach with scanner panel data on the liquid laun- 
dry detergent category and find segmentation in price and promo- 
tion sensitivity for both brand choice and category purchase inci- 
dence. The results suggest that many households that switch brands 
on the basis of price and promotion do not also accelerate their 
category purchases and that households that accelerate purchases 
do not necessarily switch brands. 


Evaluating the Multiple Effects of Retail Promotions on Brand Loyal 


and Brand Switching Segments, RAJIV GROVER and V. SRI- 
NIVASAN, February 1992, 76-89. 
See “Buyer Behavior” 


Reflections on “A Simultaneous Approach to Market Segmentation 


and Market Structuring,” RAJIV GROVER and V. SRINIVASAN, 
November 1992, 474-476. 

The authors reflect on the research process, the review process, 
and several aspects of their 1987 article, which won the 1992 O’Dell 
Award. 


Richness Curves for Evaluating Market Segmentation, THOMAS P. 


NOVAK, JAN de LEEUW, and BRUCE MacEVOY, May 1992, 
254-267. 

Overall evaluation of market segmentation often is based on vari- 
ance-explained measures, such as R’. However, variance explained 
measures can be misleading if applied to the managerial problem 
of selecting target segments. Richness curves are proposed as an 
alternative way of evaluating market segmentation. Statistical con- 
siderations (bias and stability) are addressed. 


Using Segmentation to Improve Sales Forecasts Based on Purchase 


Intent: Which “Intenders” Actually Buy?, VICKI G. MORWITZ 
and DAVID SCHMITTLEIN, November 1992, 391-405. 

The authors investigate whether the use of segmentation can im- 
prove the accuracy of sales forecasts based on stated purchase in- 
tent. The common current practice is to prepare a sales forecast by 
using purchase intent and observed historical patterns in purchase 
rates given level of intent. The authors show that the accuracy of 
sales forecasts based on purchase intent can be improved by first 
using certain kinds of segmentation methods to segment the panel 
members. The main empirical finding is that more accurate sales 
forecasts appear to be obtained by applying statistical segmentation 
methods that distinguish between dependent and independent vari- 
ables (e.g., CART, discriminant analysis) than by applying simpler 
direct clustering approaches (e.g., a priori segmentation or K-means 
clustering). The results further reveal that meaningful segments are 
present and identifiable that vary in their subsequent purchase rates 
for a given level of intent. This identification has important impli- 
cations for areas such as target marketing, as it indicates which 
customer segments will actually fulfill their intentions. One key 
substantive finding is that households in a (demographic /product- 
usage-based) segment having an a priori high propensity to pur- 
chase are also more likely to fulfill a positive intention to purchase. 


STRATEGY AND PLANNING 


Age Differences in Children’s Choice Behavior: The Impact of Avail- 


able Alternatives, DEBORAH ROEDDER JOHN and RAMNATH 
LAKSHMI-RATAN, May 1992, 216-226 
See “Buyer Behavior” 


A Communications Response Model for a Mature Industriai Product: 


Application and Implications, SRINATH GOPALAKRISHNA and 
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RABIKAR CHATTERJEE, May 1992, 189-200. 
See “Industrial Marketing” 


Converting From Independent to Employee Salesforces: The Role of 
Perceived Switching Costs, ALLEN M. WEISS and ERIN AN- 
DERSON, February 1992, 101-115. 

See “Salesforce Research” 


The Effect of Influence Type and Performance Outcomes on Attitude 
Toward The Influencer, LISA K. SCHEER and LOUIS W. STERN, 
February 1992, 128-142. 

See “Attitude Theory Research” 


The Effects of Brand Extensions on Market Share and Advertising 
Efficiency, DANIEL C. SMITH and C. WHAN PARK, August 
1992, 296-313. 

The authors examine the effects of brand strategy (i.e., brand 
extensions vs. individual brands) on new product market share and 
advertising efficiency, and the degree to which these effects are 
moderated by characteristics of the brand, the product to which it 
is extended, and the market in which that product competes. The 
findings indicate that brand extensions capture greater market share 
and realize greater advertising efficiency than individual brands. 
The strength of the parent brand is related positively to the market 
share of brand extensions but has no effect on advertising effi- 
ciency. Neither the market share nor the advertising efficiency of 
extensions is affected by the number of products affiliated with the 
parent brand. The relative effect of brand extensions on market share 
is not moderated by the degree of similarity between the extension 
and other products affiliated with the brand. Advertising efficiency 
effects, however, are elevated when similarity is high, but only when 
it is based on intrinsic attributes. Market share and advertising ef- 
ficiency effects are elevated when the extension is composed pri- 
marily of experience attributes and competes in markets where con- 
sumers have limited knowledge of the product class. Competitive 
intensity does not moderate advertising efficiency effects; however, 
market share effects are elevated when the extension competes in 
markets comprising few competitors. Finally, both market share and 
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efficiency effects diminish as the extension becomes established in 
the market. 


The Effects of Sequential Introduction of Brand Extensions, KEVIN 
LANE KELLER and DAVID A. AAKER, February 1992, 35-50. 
See “Brand Choice” 


Impact of Resource Allocation Rules on Marketing Investment-Level 
Decisions and Profitability, MURALI K. MANTRALA, PRAB- 
HAKANT SINHA, and ANDRIS A. ZOLTNERS, May 1992, 162- 
175: 

In many organizations, marketing investment-level decisions pre- 
cede the associated resource allocation decisions and are based on 
market-level sales response data, often with no attention to the im- 
pact of rules used to allocate resources to submarkets. Such top- 
down budgeting is commonly based on a perception that aggregate 
sales and profitability are affected much more by the level than by 
the allocation of the investment. The authors analyze the effects of 
different resource allocation rules assuming alternative specifica- 
tions of submarket sales response functions and show that allocation 
decisions significantly influence aggregate sales response functions, 
investment-level decisions based on these functions, and realized 
profit. The authors also show aggregate sales and profit are usually 
more sensitive to improvements in allocation rules than to increases 
in investment levels and conclude that resource allocation decisions 
warrant more attention in marketing budgeting. 


Order-of-Entry Effects on Consumer Memory and Judgment: An In- 
formation Integration Perspective, FRANK R. KARDES and GUR- 
UMURTHY KALYANARAM, August 1992, 343-357. 

See “Brand Choice” 


The Overconfidence Effect in Marketing Management Predictions, 
JAYASHREE MAHAJAN, August 1992, 329-342. 
See “Decision Research” 


Vertical Trade Relationships: The Role of Dependence and Symmetry 
in Attaining Organizational Goals, LAURANNE BUCHANAN, 
February 1992, 65-75. 

See “Organizational Relationships” 
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